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Education 
S  u  111  111  ary 


A  SEMI-MONTHLY  REPORT  ON  NEW  DEVELOPMENTS, 
TRENDS,  IDEAS,  AND  RESEARCH  IN  EDUCATION 


•  Trends  and  issues 


Aid  to  edacation  has  high  priority  with  the 
President,  says  Harold  C.  Hunt,  Under  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  He  bases  his  opin¬ 
ion  on  President  Eisenhower’s  statements  on  education 
in  his  State  of  the  Union  message.  Limitation  to  a 
five-year  period,  says  Dr.  Hunt,  will  set  the  tempo. 
He  stresses  the  President’s  phrase  that  the  program 
“must  operate  to  increase  rather  than  decrease  local 
and  state  support.”  On  this  point,  the  Under  Secre¬ 
tary  comments:  “There  is  nothing  to  be  gained  by 
having  state  money  replaced  by  federal.”  Dr.  Hunt 
also  notes  that  the  President  reiterated  the  principle 
that  the  most  federal  help  should  go  to  the  neediest 
states  and  neediest  districts.  Expected:  the  President’s 
next  special  message  to  Congress  will  concern  federal 
aid  to  school  construction. 

School  aid  will  be  hotly  debated  in  Congress 
this  term.  Its  political  overtones  are  already  being 
heard.  House  Speaker  Sam  Rayburn  has  promised 
early  action  on  a  school  assistance  measure  which  was 
reported  favorably  last  summer  by  the  House  Educa¬ 
tion  and  Labor  Committee.  The  bill,  authored  by 
Rep.  Augustine  Kelley,  would  provide  $1.6  billion  in 
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federal  grants  to  states  for  school  building  over  a 
four-year  period.  Rep.  Adam  Clayton  Powell  predicts 
an  antisegregation  amendment  will  be  attached  to 
the  bill.  He  has  stated  previously  he  will  attempt  to 
bar  allocation  of  any  money  to  a  Southern  school  dis¬ 
trict  which  has  failed  to  comply  with  the  Supreme 
Court  decision  banning  segregate  schools.  Two  key 
Republican  leaders.  Reps.  Joseph  W.  Martin  and 
Charles  A.  Halleck,  believe  such  an  amendment  will 
pass  the  House.  .'There  are  some  doubts  that  inclusion 
of  the  rider  will  meet  Senate  approval,  however. 

Virginia  may  sidestep  integration  by  amend¬ 
ing  its  state  constitution  to  permit  the  use  of  public 
funds  for  private  schools.  Proponents  of  this  plan 
rolled  up  decisive  majorities  in  a  recent  referendum  to 
determine  whether  a  convention  should  be  called  to 
amend  the  constitution.  If  the  amendment  is  adopted, 
the  legislature  will  be  able  to  put  into  effect  a  system 
of  tuition  grants  for  the  education  of  children  in  non¬ 
sectarian  private  schools.  Grants  would  be  made  avail¬ 
able  to  parents  in  communities  that  closed  their  schools 
to  avoid  integration  and  to  dissenting  parents  in  local¬ 
ities  that  decided  to  desegregate  schools.  Opponents 
of  the  amendment  contend  that  it  will  ultimately  be 
struck  down  by  the  Supreme  Court  as  an  obvious 
evasion  of  its  decree. 

Grants  to  colleges  are  up,  but  they  still  fall 
short  of  estimated  needs.  Just  completed:  the  most 
extensive  survey  ever  made  of  philanthropy  in  higher 
education.  Made  by  the  Council  for  Financial  Aid  to 
Education,  the  survey  covered  the  year  ending  last 
July  1,  and  did  not  include  the  $210  million  grant  re¬ 
cently  made  by  the  Ford  Foundation  to  private  col¬ 
leges  and  universities.  A  total  of  728  four-year,  de¬ 
gree-granting  institutions  received  $336,030,106  in  gifts 
and  grants  during  the  last  fiscal  year.  Twenty  other 
colleges  and  universities  that  returned  questionnaires 
too  late  to  be  analyzed  received  $34  million.  'This  was 
50%  more  than  was  given  in  1951-52,  but  fell  $100 
million  short  of  the  estimated  annual  need.  The  Ford 
grant  of  $210  million,  plus  an  earlier  grant  of  $50  mil¬ 
lion,  will  yield  about  $13  million  a  year  in  actual  in¬ 
come  for  die  beneficiary  schools. 
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•  Adminixtratian 


Research  in  administration  still  seeks  an 

encompassing  theory  that  is  broad  enough  to  cover 
purposes  as  well  as  the  devices  developed  by  an  in¬ 
ventive  people.  “Much  of  the  activity  today,  and  what 
goes  under  the  heading  of  research  in  school  adminis¬ 
tration,  has  little  meaning  except  under  the  category 
of  a  blind  search  for  theory,”  writes  Paul  R.  Mort  in 
Michigan  State  U.’s  College  of  Education  Quarterly. 
What  are  some  of  the  things  that  must  be  taken  ac¬ 
count  of  in  such  theory?  Some  suggestions: 

-Our  schools  are  still  schools  “for  quiet  spring  days 
following  the  lambing  season  and  preceding  the  com 
planting.  They  are,  for  the  most  part,  carry-overs 
from  a  simpler,  quieter,  perhaps  happier  age.”  With 
the  U.  S.  coming  of  age,  with  the  talent  of  165  million 
people  providing  leadership  for  the  world,  “something 
must  be  done  outside  the  realm  of  sentimentalism  in 
the  discovery  and  development  of  the  talent  that  lies 
in  the  young  people  who  must  carry  these  responsi¬ 
bilities.”  Research  in  school  administration  must  de¬ 
pend  upon  our  assessing  the  task  with  which  we  have 
burdened  these  young  people. 

—Whatever  happens  to  other  kinds  of  government, 
schools  suffer  from  the  lack  of  a  close  relationship  with 
the  public:  a  relationship  established  in  law  for  the 
determination  of  the  budget  and  the  character  of  the 
curriculum.  “Here  is  the  key  to  the  organization  of 
schools,  whether  in  our  rural  areas  or  in  our  cities,” 
writes  Dr.  Mort. 

—Communities  are  the  organisms  that  create  schools 
and  communities  differ  in  their  creative  power,  in  their 
ability  to  adapt  to  changing  conditions.  “Out  of  hun¬ 
dreds  of  possible  factors  conditioning  the  liveliness  of 
communities,  we  have  been  able  to  isolate  a  handful 
which  have  strong  predictive  powers  and  which  have 
already  given  us  leads  into  a  dozen  separate  effective 
facets  of  administration  to  substitute  for  the  1  or  2  or  3 
that  have  been  considered  sufficient  by  successful  ad¬ 
ministrators.” 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Clerical  and  Custodial  Staff  in  Public  Secondary  Day  Schools, 
1951-52,  by  Ellsworth  Tompkins  and  Mabel  C.  Rice.  HEW, 
U.S.  Of f ice  of  Education.  Supt.  of  Documents,  Wash.  25,  D.  C. 
83p.  Paper.  55c.  (Current  practice  on  assignment  of  clerks 
atM  custodians  by  size  of  school,  type  of  school,  and  size  of 
place.  Detailed  nationwide  and  state-by-state  information.) 


•  Sehoolx  and  the  Public 


Communities  that  have  good  schools  live 
better  than  those  which  scrimp  on  their  educational 
investments.  “The  level  of  literacy  in  a  nation  is  close¬ 
ly  related  to  its  productiveness,  economic  well-being, 
consumption  of  goods,  and  general  standard  of  living,” 
points  out  Dean  Lindley  J.  Stiles,  U.  of  Wisconsin. 

“Our  schools,  already  America’s  largest  public  busi¬ 
ness,  will  ^  our  most  rapidly  expanding  enterprise  in 
the  immediate  years  ahead.  Rather  than  viewing  this 
necessary  and  desirable  expansion  of  our  schools  with 


alarm,  as  is  being  done  in  many  quarters  today,  we 
should  look  upon  it  with  confidence  and  enthusiasm. 
The  increase  in  our  population  which  makes  neces¬ 
sary  more  schools,  teachers,  and  books,  is  a  blessing, 
not  a  burden.  Experts  who  argue  that  our  economy  is 
healthy,  that  we  are  unlikely  to  see  another  financial 
depression,  point  to  our  increased  population  as  the 
main  guarantee  that  we  can  support  our  greatly  ex¬ 
panded  production  and  higher  standards  of  living. 
This  being  the  case,  we  should  rightfully  regard  it  a 
privilege  to  provide  the  best  in  education  for  all  the 
newcomers  to  our  various  consumer  groups.  The  bet¬ 
ter  educated  all  these  children  become,  the  more  sta¬ 
ble  our  national  economy  will  be.” 

Schoolmen  learn  a  deep  lesson  as  they  rub 
shoulders  with  their  communities.  They  discover, 
writes  B.  P.  Brodinsky  in  Jan.  School  Executive,  that 
“the  ethics  of  man-to-man  relationships  cannot  be  dis¬ 
pensed  with  even  when  the  tools  of  modern  communi¬ 
cations  and  the  techniques  of  public  relations  are 
called  into  play.”  Effective  communications  finally 
depend  upon  mutual  respect  and  trust  between  citi¬ 
zens  and  school  officials. 

The  year  1955  brought  into  focus  new  relationships 
between  the  school  executive  and  the  people.  Some 
indications: 

—The  superintendent  was  telling  more  of  the  public 
schools  story  to  the  people.  No  longer  was  school 
news  restricted  to  stories  about  athletics  and  extra¬ 
curricula  activities.  “The  newspapers  in  1955  printed 
countless  lines  .and  photographs  dealing  with  the 
teaching  of  reading,  spelling,  and  arithmetic;  about 
new  teachers  beginning  their  service  in  the  school  sys¬ 
tem,  teacher  workshops  and  the  selection  of  textbooks 
and  other  teaching  materials.” 

—The  superintendent  was  using  many  more  media. 
While  the  annual  report  and  the  newspaper  remained 
staples  of  communication,  the  superintendent  became 
skilled  in  using  other  tools.  “He  learned  to  utilize  radio 
and  TV,  regarding  these,  however,  as  no  substitute  for 
a  steady  and  planned  flow  of  information  about  the 
schools  to  the  people  by  way  of  leaflets,  letters  to 
parents,  speeches,  exhibits,  and  window  displays.” 

—The  superintendent  was  working  with  a  greater 
variety  of  groups.  “He  strove  toward  a  balanced 
school-community  relationship  which  would  not  over¬ 
look  the  humblest  of  its  citizens.” 

—The  school  administrator  relied  more  on  policy  and 
performance  and  less  on  publicity  in  his  dealings  with 
the  public.  While  welcoming  and  striving  for  publi¬ 
city,  “he  realized  that  if  good  notices  are  to  come, 
they  must  be  based  on  performance,  and  that  good 
performance  in  turn  depends  on  good  policy.” 

Unless  citizens  have  full  facts  on  a  school’s 
financial  needs,  they  may  vote  too  little  financial  sup¬ 
port.  Not  only  must  the  community  have  the  correct 
facts,  says  David  B.  Dreiman  in  a  new  book,  it  must 
have  all  the  facts. 

Frequently,  laymen  get  excited  over  comparisons  of 
per-pupil  costs,  pointing  to  the  fact  that  in  their  own 
communities  the  figure  is  inexplicably  higher  or  lower 
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than  in  other  communities.  “Before  jumping  to  con¬ 
clusions,  a  careful  citizens’  committee  will  check  to 
determine  how  the  figures  are  arrived  at,”  says  the 
author.  For  example:  Community  C  may  spend  $280 
per  pupil  while  Community  D  spends  $311  per  pupil. 
But  C  may  calculate  its  pupil  cost  by  dividing  total 
expenditures  by  the  number  of  pupils  enrolled,  while 
D  may  divide  by  the  number  of  pupils  in  actual  at¬ 
tendance. 

Communities  E  and  F  may  have  the  same  popula¬ 
tion,  school  enrollment,  total  school  expenditure,  true 
property  values  and  assessments,  tax  rate,  and  same 

proportionate  amount  spent  on  each  item  of  school 
expense.  Would  this  mean  each  has  the  same  type  of 
school  system?  Not  necessarily.  Even  assuming  per- 
pupil  cost  was  the  same,  and  that  each  community 
spent  70%  of  its  school  dollar  on  teachers’  salaries. 
Community  E  might  have  20  pupils  per  teacher  and 
pay  its  teachers  an  average  of  $4,200,  while  Com¬ 
munity  F  with  25  pupils  per  teacher  would  be  paying 
an  average  of  $5,250. 

How  to  Get  Better  Schools:  A  Tested  Program,  by 
David  B.  Dreiman.  Harper,  49  E.  33rd  St.,  N.Y.  16. 
267p.  $3..50.  (Foreword  by  Roy  E.  Larsen.) 


•  The  i^rafeMftion 


‘^Ulerit  rating’’  is  opposed  by  the  American 
Federation  of  Teachers.  According  to  AFT  President 
Carl  J.  Megel,  any  attempts  for  setting  up  merit-rating 
plans  for  public  school  teachers  will  be  resisted  by 
teachers’  locals  throughout  the  U,  S. 

Mr.  Megel  describes  the  plan  as  “a  system  in  which 
school  superintendents  and  principals  are  given  the 
authority  to  single  out  a  few  teachers  for  higher  sala¬ 
ries  on  the  contention  that  they  are  superior  or  master 
teachers.”  He  challenges  this  viewpoint,  insisting  that 
“there  is  no  standard  by  which  one  teacher  may  be 
rated  above  another  on  a  dollars-and  cents  basis.”  'The 
natural  result  of  the  merit  system,  says  Mr.  Megel, 
would  be  to  permit  school  administrators  to  increase 
the  salaries  of  “yes  teachers”  —  teachers  who  play 
politics  —  over  those  who  are  academically  superior. 
'The  system  also  works  “to  blunt  academic  freedom 
and  to  cause  many  thousands  of  good  but  bypassed 
teachers  to  leave  the  profession,  thus  creating  a  fur¬ 
ther  shortage  of  qualified  personnel,”  he  believes. 

“Organized  attempts”  are  now  under  way  to  “resur¬ 
rect  the  infamous  and  misnamed  merit-rating  system,” 
according  to  Mr.  Megel. 

Edacation  is  a  unique  profession,  says  Rob¬ 
ert  F.  Williams,  executive  secretary,  Virginia  Educa¬ 
tion  Association.  Some  of  his  reasons: 

—As  a  profession,  education  deals  with  a  body  of 
content  with  which  its  patrons  are  very  familiar. 
“Many  of  them  have  had  it  all  before,  some  of  them 
have  had  more  of  it  than  we  ourselves.” 

—Public  school  teaching  is  largely  a  woman’s  pro¬ 
fession.  “Even  though  it  is  based  on  the  medieval  no¬ 
tion  of  woman’s  place  in  the  scheme  of  things,  woman 


has  not  as  yet  been  fully  accepted  as  man  as  his  equal 
on  any  professional  level.” 

—Educators  live  in  a  society  where  the  yardstick  of 
worth  is  the  dollar.  “We  are  looked  askance  because 
we  continue  in  a  profession  that  is  underpaid.” 

—There  exist  varying  degrees  of  preparation  for  the 
profession.  “Neither  we,  nor  outsiders,  can  regard  a 
profession  too  highly  which  permits  high  school  gradu¬ 
ates  to  practice  it,  or  permits  its  members  to  teach 
courses  in  which  they  have  had  no  training.” 

Dr.  Williams’  article  appears  in  Virginia  Journal  of 
Education. 


•  Curriculum 


What  goes  into  homemaking  courses  has  been 
outlined  in  a  new  publication  from  the  U.  S.  Office  of 
Education.  The  content  of  homemaking  courses  in 
the  schools  is  based  not  only  on  time-tested  practices 
of  good  homemakers,  but  also  upon  the  findings  of 
study,  research,  and  experimentation,  the  booklet 
points  out.  Such  courses  should  include  these  basic 
aspects  of  home  living: 

—Selection  and  purchase  of  goods  and  services  for 
the  home;  consumer  responsibility. 

—Maintenance  of  satisfactory  personal  and  family 
relationships. 

—Selection  and  care  of  the  house  and  of  its  furnish¬ 
ings;  choosing,  using,  and  caring  for  home  equipment. 

—Maintenance  of  health  and  home  safety;  home  care 
of  the  sick  and  first  aid. 

—Management  of  the  home;  the  conservation  and 
wise  use  of  energy,  time,  and  money  by  family  mem¬ 
bers. 

—Selection  and  provision  of  educational  and  recrea¬ 
tional  experiences  by  family  members. 

Education  for  Homemaking  in  the  Secondary 
Schools  of  the  United  States,  by  Berenice  Mallory  and 
Mary  Laxson  Buffum.  HEW,  U.  S.  Office  of  Educa¬ 
tion.  Supt.  of  Documents,  Wash.  25,  D.  C.  32p.  Pa¬ 
per.  30c. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Music  for  Children’s  Living.  Association  for  Childhood  Edu¬ 
cation  International,  1200  15th  St.,  N.W.,  Wash.  5,  D.  C.  48p. 
Paper.  75c.  (Programs  to  help  children  grow  in  ability  to 
enjoy  music.) 

What  Do  They  Learn  About  Education?  ed.  by  Donald  H. 
Ross.  Metropolitan  School  Studv  Council.  Write  Institute  of 
Administrative  Research,  525  W.  120th  St.,  N.Y.  27.  33p. 
Paper.  (Tested  practices  for  teaching  about  school  issues.  Im¬ 
portant.) 


•  Audio-Visual 


IVew  funds  for  educational  TV  come  from  the 
Ford  Foundation.  Announced:  three  grants  to  educa¬ 
tional  television  totaling  $6,493,840.  Two  of  the  grants, 
one  of  $6,263,340  and  the  other  of  $90,500,  go  to  the 
Educational  Television  and  Radio  Center  at  Ann  Ar- 
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bor,  Mich.  The  third  grant  of  $140,000  goes  to  the 
newly-formed  Joint  Council  on  Educational  Television. 
The  $6,263,340  grant  assures  operation  of  educational 
television  s  central  programming  source  until  1960  and 
will  enable  the  Center  to  increase  its  production  of 
programs.  The  grant  of  $90,500  will  permit  the  new 
Joint  Council  to  take  over  functions  of  the  National 
Citizens  Committee  for  Educational  Television,  which 
has  been  eliminated.  The  new  organization,  which 
will  be  located  in  Ann  Arbor,  will  work  to  develop  and 
keep  citizen  interest  in  educational  TV. 

Educational  TV  needs  a  yardstick  that  will 
measure  its  unique  contributions  to  the  classroom.  The 
question  is  not  whether  Johnny  learns  a  given  fact 
better  with  a  television  set,  but  whether  he  can  get 
from  television  what  he  is  not  now  getting  at  all.  “This 
throws  an  entirely  different  emphasis  upon  dimensions 
of  measurement,”  writes  George  A.  Kelly  in  Journal  of 
the  AERT.  He  suggests  these  questions  for  measuring 
educational  TV: 

—What  facts  and  what  information  is  it  possible  to 
convetj  btj  television?  “Instead  of  emphasizing  the  or¬ 
dinary  kinds  of  comparisons  we  should  turn  our  atten¬ 
tion  mainly  upon  what  kinds  of  facts  and  information 
can  be  conveyed  by  television  which  cannot  easily  be 
taught  by  more  conventional  methods.” 

—Is  it  possible  to  teach  bp  means  of  television  skills 
that  are  difficult  to  teach  otherwise?  We  already  have 
considerable  evidence  indication  that  the  camera  eye 
view  taken  over  the  shoulder  of  a  demonstrating 
teacher  may  give  pupils  a  far  better  understanding  of 
how  to  do  something  than  a  conventional  classroom 
experiment  performed  at  the  instructor’s  bench,  says 
Dr.  Kelly. 

—What  kind  of  interests  are  aroused  by  the  use  of 
television  that  are  not  easy  to  arouse  otherwise?  What 
kind  of  adventures  can  the  child  go  on  through  the 
use  of  the  “magic  window”  that  he  can  not  easily  em¬ 
bark  upon  otherwise? 

Andio-visnal  report  to  parents:  To  take  its 
philosophy  of  education  to  parents,  the  Sewell-Ander- 
son  School  in  Lynn,  Mass.,  used  audio-visual  tools. 
Each  grade  selected  a  phase  of  its  work  to  share  with 
parents,  took  pictures  of  the  activities,  and  had  slides 
prepared.  Explanations  by  students  were  recorded  on 
tape.  Then,  a  PTA  program  was  built  around  the 
materials. 

Parents  were  shown  a  substantial  sample  of  what 
the  school  is  doing  in  language  arts,  art,  elementary 
science,  patriotism  and  thrift,  social  studies,  and  oral 
reading.  Also  important:  parents  saw  how  necessary 
to  good  teaching  are  good  audio-visual  materials. 

Full  report  of  the  project  by  Nora  Bartlett  appears 
in  Jan.  Instructor. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

"Audio-Visual  Education  in  Urban  School  Districts,  1953-54." 
Research  Bulletin.  Oct.  1955.  National  Education  Association, 
1201  16th  St.,  N.W.,  Wash.  6,  D.C.  50c.  Quantity  discounts. 
(Survey  of  instructional  materials  and  their  uses.  41  tables.) 


•  Guidance 


Counselors  must  play  the  role  of  seers, 

look  into  the  future,  and  make  forecasts  that  prove 
valid  and  reliable.  Every  counselor,  write  Milton  E. 
Hahn  and  Malcolm  S.  MacLcan  in  a  new  book,  is  con¬ 
tinually  involved  in  a  process  of  prognosis  and  predic¬ 
tion.  “In  the  last  analysis  his  own  success  in  the  pro¬ 
fession  of  counseling  will  depend  in  large  measure  on 
the  soundness  of  his  foresight.” 

Every  counselee  comes  to  the  counselor  wanting  to 
know,  sometimes  with  mild  and  often  with  deep  in¬ 
tensity,  the  answers  to  such  questions  as:  “Where 
should  I  go  from  here?  What  courses  shall  I  take  with 
likeliest  prospect  of  success  and  satisfaction?  What 
occupation  shall  I  train  for?  in  what  field?  at  what 
level?  What  are  my  alternative  routes?  What  road 
blocks  stand  in  the  way  of  satisfactory  achievement? 
Are  these  in  me?  or  in  the  school?  or  in  society?  What 
do  you  think  of  my  chances  of  success?  of  giving  serv¬ 
ice?  of  making  a  good  income?”  These  and  many  more 
questions  are  asked  or  implied  every  time  a  counselee 


battleground _ 

Issttes  in  public  controversy  that 
raise  problems  for  educators 

THE  FOURTH  R? 


What  happens  when  a  public  school  system  decides  to 
take  ofRcial  action  on  the  teaching  of  moral  and  spiritual 
values?  New  York  City’s  schools  are  learning.  Supt.  Wil¬ 
liam  Jansen  and  the  Board  of  Education  face  a  major 
public  controversy  involving  the  New  York  Civil  Liberties 
Union,  the  Teachers  Guild,  the  United  Parents  Association, 
Jewish  groups,  the  Society  for  Ethical  Culture,  and  other 
religious,  civic,  and  educational  organizations.  The  cause: 
a  nine-page,  mimeographed  teacher’s  guide  to  moral  and 
spiritual  values  in  the  schools.  Briefly,  the  background  is  this: 

After  two  years  of  debate  and  disagreement,  representa¬ 
tives  of  Protestant,  Catholic,  and  Jewish  faiths  failed  to 
produce  a  unified  statement  on  the  proper  approach  to 
teaching  moral  and  spiritual  values  in  the  schools.  Instead, 
each  of  the  three  groups  submitted  its  own  statement  to 
the  schools.  On  the  basis  of  these  three  statements,  the 
school  system  drew  up  a  teacher’s  guide,  submitted  it  for 
comments.  Approved  by  the  Board  of  Superintendents 
(the  highest  professional  body  in  the  system),  tne  guide  was 
awaiting  action  by  the  Board  of  Education. 

THREE-WAY  DISPUTE 

At  this  point,  the  New  York  Board  of  Rabbis  made  pub¬ 
lic  a  statement  registering  its  “vigorous  opposition’’  to  the 
guide,  indicating  that  “religious  education  and  training  are 
tne  exclusive  responsibility  of  the  home,  church  and  syna- 
gomie,”  and  that  “the  intrusion  of  the  state  —  through  the 
public  schools  —  is  clearly  neither  desirable  nor  welcome.” 

Roman  Catholics  immediately  countered  with  a  complete 
endorsement  of  the  guide,  insisting  that  its  use  in  class¬ 
rooms  “will  do  much  to  provide  an  atmosphere  and  en¬ 
vironment  friendly  and  favorable  to  religion  without  in  any 
way  indoctrinating  the  pupils  in  the  tenets  of  any  particu¬ 
lar  religion.” 
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sits  down  with  a  counselor  to  discuss  an  educational- 
vocational  problem. 

The  counselor  puts  up  a  constant  struggle  ( as  does 
any  other  scientist)  to  take  the  guesswork  out  of  his 
prognoses  by  gathering  and  weighing  all  possible  fac¬ 
tors,  by  winnowing  out  items  of  predictive  value  from 
those  that  have  little  or  none,  and  by  checking  and  re¬ 
checking  his  forecasts  against  what  actually  happens 
in  case  after  case.  “His  batting  average  is  not  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  papers  but  is  a  self-validation  leading  to 
better  counseling.” 

Counselins,  Psychology,  by  Milton  E.  Hahn  and  Mal¬ 
colm  S.  MacLean.  McGraw-Hill,  330  W.  42nd  St,  N.Y. 
36.  302p.  Index.  $4.75.  (New  second  edition.) 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Vocational  Interest  Measurement:  Theory  and  Practice,  by 
John  G.  Darleu  and  Theda  Hagenah.  U.  of  Minnesota  Press, 
10  Nicholson  Hall,  Minneapolis  14.  279p.  Index.  $5.  (Helps 
counselors  understand  the  full  meaning  of  test  scores  they  ob¬ 
tain  in  the  use  of  the  Strong  Vocational  Interest  Blank.  Case 
histories.) 

Tomorrow’s  Scientists  and  Engineers.  National  Association  of 
Manufacturers,  2  E.  48th  St.,  N.Y.  17.  I5p.  Paper.  Single 
copy  free.  (Survey  of  industry’s  support  of  high  school  science. 
Stressed:  vocational  counseling.) 


•  The  Learner 


A  strong  ‘‘drive*’  is  not  aiways  good,  experi¬ 
ments  at  State  U.  of  Iowa  indicate.  Revealed:  “high 
anxious”  youngsters  are  likely  to  make  lower  grades 
on  achievement  tests  than  “low  anxious”  children  and 
are  likely  to  be  less  popular  with  their  classmates. 

Summarizing  anxiety  studies  of  children  conducted 
at  Iowa’s  C^hild  Welfare  Research  Station,  Boyd 
McCandless  said  comparison  of  level  of  anxiety  of 
youngsters  with  their  performance  in  a  complex  learn¬ 
ing  task  showed  that  the  “high  anxious”  students’  de¬ 
gree  of  success  depended  upon  the  relative  strength 
of  the  correct  and  incorrect  responses  aroused  by  the 
experimental  situation.  In  situations  where  the  stu¬ 
dent  was  called  upon  to  learn  new  moves  contrary  to 
habits  he  had  already  established,  the  “low  anxious” 
student  made  fewer  mistakes  and  learned  faster.  But  if 
patterns  of  action  already  “natural”  to  the  student  were 
the  correct  ones  for  the  task,  the  “high  anxious”  young¬ 
ster  took  the  lead  in  learning,  even  in  complex  tasl«. 

Experiments  indicate  that  knowledge  of  children’s 
anxiety  level  can  aid  in  predicting  how  well  they  will 
do  in  school.  High  rank  on  achievement  tests  tended 


The  Protestant  Council,  while  commending  the  Board  of 
Superintendents  for  its  concern  with  moral  and  spiritual 
values  in  the  school  program,  requested  additional  time 
to  study  the  guide  before  making  an  official  statement.  ( The 
Council  has,  in  the  past,  been  firm  in  opposing  religious 
influence  in  the  public  schools.  RecentK’,  however,  there 
appears  to  be  some  shift  in  this  point  of  view.) 

TOO  HOT  TO  HANDLE 

Meanwhile,  other  groups  were  joining  in  the  controvers>'. 
The  New  York  Teachers  Guild,  AFL-CIO,  made  known  its 
objections  to  the  guide;  “The  document  confuses  religious 
with  spiritual  values  in  such  a  way  as  to  identify  spiritual 
values  with  those  of  conventional  religion.  It  would  intro¬ 
duce  rel'gious  controversy  into  the  schools  in  such  a  way  as 
to  be  divisive  and  to  excite  old  animosities  and  prejudices. 
It  is  a  violation  of  our  cultural  pluralism  and  respect  for 
all  faiths,  or  of  no  faiths.”  In  a  sermon  at  the  New  York 
Cathedral,  Bishop  W.  B.  Donegan  of  the  Protestant  Epis¬ 
copal  Diocese  of  New  York  said  it  was  neither  practical  nor 
in  line  with  good  educational  standards  to  call  upon  regular 
teachers  to  give  instruction  in  religion,  either  separately  or 
in  connection  with  other  courses.  'The  Bishop  also  pointed 
out  that  if  the  teacher  was  a  committed  secularist,  he  would 
look  at  life  from  the  perspective  of  “worldly  data  and  objec¬ 
tives.”  Such  a  teacher  “has  always  been  free  to  teach  from 
this  perspective." 

By  now  the  guide  was  too  hot  to  handle.  The  Board  of 
Education  handed  it  back  to  the  Board  of  Superintendents 
for  modification.  Once  again  representatives  of  the  three 
major  faiths  were  convened  in  an  effort  to  reach  an  area 
of  agreement. 

Religion  in  the  schools  had  become  an  issue.  Almost  im¬ 
mediately,  a  new  controversy  was  stirring.  The  dispute  in¬ 
volved  an  official  Board  of  Education  bulletin,  “Curriculum 
Development  in  the  Elementary  Schools,”  which  had  orig¬ 
inally  been  distributed  to  city  schools  in  1945.  In  the 
introduction  to  the  158-page  publication  appears  this  sen¬ 
tence:  “Belief  in  God  and  the  place  of  religion  in  the  life 
of  the  child  are  essential  factors  underlying  the  public  school 
program.”  It  was  over  this  statement  that  controversy 
flamed.  Four  important  Jewish  groups  sent  protests  to  the 
Board  of  Education.  Tne  United  Parents  Association,  a 


federation  representing  350,000  city  parents,  lodged  objec¬ 
tions.  The  Society  for  Ethical  Culture  insisted  that  “adop¬ 
tion  of  the  statement  would  prove  divisive  and  would,  in 
fact,  make  the  attainment  of  moral  values  more,  rather  than 
less,  difficult.”  Supt.  Jansen  emphasized  that  the  sentence 
in  question  did  not  mean  that  there  would  be  any  sectarian 
teaching  of  religion  in  the  public  schools,  or  that  it  implied 
any  change  in  policy.  (It  was  learned  later  that  the  state¬ 
ment  had  been  added  when  a  school  board  member  pro¬ 
tested  that  the  guide  did  not  sufficiently  emphasize  moral 
and  spiritual  values.)  At  present,  the  school  system  is  re¬ 
viewing  the  bulletin’s  statements. 

NEW  CRISIS 

Almost  simultaneously,  another  crisis  occurred.  The  school 
system  distributed  a  booklet  issued  by  the  N.  Y.  State  Board 
of  Regents  entitled  “America’s  Moral  and  Spiritual  Heri¬ 
tage,”  a  collection  of  historical  material  accompanied  by 
recommendations  for  their  use.  The  United  Parents  Asso¬ 
ciation  found  it  “regrettable”  that  the  distribution  had  been 
authorized  in  view  of  the  other  controversies.  A  school 
spokesman  pointed  out  that  it  was  coincidental  that  the 
Regents’  booklet  should  have  been  distributed  at  the  time. 
•  •  • 

Can  moral  and  spiritual  values  be  taught  without  draw¬ 
ing  upon  Divine  sanctions?  If  the  schools  answer  “yes,”  they 
run  headlong  into  the  beliefs  of  certain  church  groups;  if 
they  say  “no,”  they  expose  themselves  to  attack  from  ra¬ 
tionalists  and  secularists.  'The  one  group  holds  that  morals 
and  ethics  cannot  be  taught  apart  from  spiritual  values;  the 
other  denies  it.  Failure  to  stress  spiritual  values  of  the 
type  embodied  in  the  Judaeo-Christian  tradition  has.  in  fact, 
own  branded  a  covert  endorsement  of  atheism.  'These  are 
but  a  few  of  the  issues  that  have  persisted  in  public  educa¬ 
tion’s  long  controversy  over  values  in  the  schools.  The 
questions  must  be  answered  before  educators  can  act  with 
the  full  support  of  their  communities. 

Whatever  the  outcome,  the  public  schools  of  New  York 
are  demonstrating  a  truism:  what  is  taught  in  the  schools  is 
of  major  concern  to  the  public.  And  when  unanimity  is 
missing  from  public  opinion,  the  schools  are  often  first  to 
feel  the  shock  of  controversy. 
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to  go  to  students  lower  on  the  anxiety  scale  than  those 
who  made  poor  scores.  More  complicated  skills  such 
as  reading  and  arithmetic  tend  to  suflFer  interference 
from  anxiety  in  the  students.  This  tendency  is  more 
pronounced  among  girls  than  among  boys. 

Dr.  McCandless  spoke  before  the  Third  Inter- 
American  Congress  on  Psychology  at  U.  of  Texas. 

Married  stadents  may  cause  problems  in 

the  classroom.  But  the  married  student  can  also  be 
an  asset  to  the  school.  At  least  some  California  prin¬ 
cipals  think  so.  Their  reasons: 

—Married  students  are  more  stable,  dependable, 
and  mature. 

—They  are  more  purposive,  industrious,  and  serious 
about  school. 

—They  contribute  to  classes  in  group  guidance, 
family  life,  and  homemaking. 

—Their  more  mature  behavior  has  a  salutary  effect 
on  other  students. 

—They  help  unmarried  students  become  aware  of 
the  realities  and  responsibilities  of  marriage. 

A  survey  of  attitudes  toward  student  marriages, 
made  by  Judson  T.  Landis,  U.  of  California,  also  re¬ 
veals  that  California  schools  are  doing  more  to  pre¬ 
pare  students  for  marriage.  Most  students,  however, 
get  the  instruction  in  their  senior  year.  Here  Dr. 
Landis  warns:  “Marriages  don’t  wait  until  the  senior 
year.  If  family  life  education  is  to  meet  the  desired 
goal  of  preventing  ill-advised  marriages,  then  courses 
must  be  given  much  earlier  —  some  as  early  as  the 
freshman  year.” 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Nebraska  Symposium  on  Motivation:  1955,  ed.  by  Marshall  R. 
Jones.  U.  of  Nebraska  Press,  1125  R  Sf.,  Lincoln  8.  274p. 
Paper.  $3.  (Collection  of  papers  on  a  central  problem  in 
psychology.) 


•  Religion,  Ethics  and  Values 

Relate  the  Bible  to  subject  areas,  urges  A. 
Victor  Murray  in  a  new  book.  The  Bible  correlates 
with  history,  English,  and  geography  —  “as  well  as 
links  with  life  and  civilization.”  But,  the  author  warns, 
correlation  is  not  merely  a  matter  of  sketching  in  the 
background  of  a  particular  situation. 

“The  geography  teacher  is  well  aware  of  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  the  contrast  between  the  desert  and  the  fertile 
land.  He  ought  to  be  equally  well  aware  that  one  of 
the  best  illustrations  of  this  is  Palestine  in  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  times.  The  history  teacher  may  feel  that  history 
really  begins  with  Greece  and  Rome.  It  would  be 
helpful,  however,  if  he  knew  that  Amos  was  contem¬ 
porary  with  the  earliest  settlements  on  the  banks  of 
the  Tiber,  and  that  Nehemiah  was  probably  living  at 
the  same  time  as  Plato.”  It  is  important,  says  Dr.  Mur¬ 
ray,  that  pupils  realize  that  long  before  Greece  and 
Rome  were  of  any  account  on  the  world’s  stage,  “the 
villages  of  Judaea  rang  to  the  music  of  the  psalms 
and  listened  to  discourses  that  have  not  lost  their 
freshness  even  at  the  present  day.” 


Teaching  the  Bible,  by  A.  Victor  Murray.  Cam¬ 
bridge  U.  Press,  32  E.  57th  St,  N.Y.  22.  232p.  Index. 
$3.50.  ( Especially  in  secondary  schools. ) 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

The  Education  of  Free  Men,  by  Ernest  O.  Melby.  U.  of  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Press,  Pittsburgh  13,  Penna.  75p.  $1.  (Horcce  Mann 
Lecture,  1955.  Important;  ch.  Ill,  “We  Must  Stress  Values 
Rather  Than  Facts.’) 


•  Teaching  methods 

Put  able  pupils  in  subgroups,  urge  Earl  M. 
McWilliams  and  Kenneth  E.  Brown  in  a  new  booklet. 
“It  is  not  feasible  and  may  not  be  desirable  to  keep  a 
class  together  on  a  particular  topic  for  a  long  period. 
Superior  pupils  working  in  small  groups  will  have  in¬ 
formation  and  an  understanding  of  concepts  far  be¬ 
yond  that  of  the  average  child  in  the  class.  However, 
from  time  to  time,  the  superior  pupil  should  report 
back  to  the  entire  class.  His  report  should  be  a  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  common  problem  being  studied.”  Some 
guidelines  for  subgrouping  the  gifted: 

—The  teacher  plans  with  the  entire  class  what  they 
are  going  to  do  and  what  they  expect  to  accomplish. 

—The  units  are  short;  therefore,  the  superior  pupils 
are  never  working  as  a  segregated  group  for  more 
than  a  few  days  at  a  time. 

—The  subgroups  are  not  always  composed  of  the 
same  pupils. 

—The  superior  group  makes  a  contribution  to  the 
general  objective  of  the  class.  For  the  morale  of  the 
class,  it  is  important  that  all  pupils  understand  that 
the  entire  class  is  studying  toward  the  same  goals. 

—The  entire  class  evaluates  the  project.  Together 
they  answer  the  question,  “Has  the  study  of  the  unit 
accomplished  what  we  expected?” 

The  Superior  Pupil  in  Junior  High  School  Mathema¬ 
tics,  by  Earl  M.  McWilliams  and  Kenneth  E.  Brown. 
HEW,  U.  S.  Office  of  Education.  Supt.  of  Documents, 
Wash.  25,  D.  C.  57p.  Paper.  25c. 

Why  Johnny  can’t  spell:  A  poor  showing  in 
spelling  may  result  from  a  conflict  between  methods 
used  in  teaching  reading  and  those  in  teaching  spell¬ 
ing.  “Reading  methods,  which  are  quite  widely  cred¬ 
ited  with  being  excellent,  are  based  nowadays  on  fo¬ 
cusing  young  eyes  on  the  word  as  a  whole  rather  than 
on  the  letters  that  make  up  the  word,”  writes  Edna 
Lue  Furness  in  School  and  Society.  In  fact,  she  con¬ 
tinues,  to  become  a  fast  and  efficient  reader,  one  must 
break  down  any  tendency  to  particularize  on  a  word. 
Since  spelling  requires  that  words  be  examined  indi¬ 
vidually,  “it  employs  a  method  almost  opposite  to  cur¬ 
rent  reading  methods  and  techniques  and  must  be  con¬ 
sidered  a  separate  and  independent  skill.” 

The  poor  speller  is  almost  more  frequent  than  the 
poor  reader  both  at  the  grade  school  and  at  the  college 
levels.  Yet  remedial  spelling  lags  far  behind  in  the 
development  of  remedial  education.  Many  poor  spell¬ 
ers  disguise  their  handicaps  successfully.  “Others  bear 
less  successfully  the  ‘hurts’  of  teacher  condemnation 


and  of  futile  hours  of  rote-memory  drill  and,  conse¬ 
quently,  suflFer  serious  personality  changes.” 

Most  of  the  milder  spelling  disabilities  are  not 
caused  by  special  types  of  mental  defect,  “but  arise 
from  causes  such  as  mental  or  social  immaturity,  physi¬ 
cal  handicaps,  poor  motivation,  interrupted  schooling, 
emotional  disturbance,  and  exposure  to  ineffective 
teaching.”  Most  of  these  causes.  Miss  Furness  points 
out,  can  readily  be  discovered  by  an  alert  classroom 
teacher. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

The  Library  in  High  School  Teaching,  by  Martin  Rossoff.  H. 
W.  Wilson,  950-972  University  Ave.,  N.Y,  52.  124p.  Index. 
$2.  (How  the  library  can  be  used  to  make  everyday  classroom 
teaching  more  varied  and  effective.  Includes:  list  of  300  paper- 
bound  books  suitable  for  high  school  reading  program.  Practi¬ 
cal.) 


•  Physical  Education  and  Health 


Why  physical  education  for  girls?  A  few 

decades  ago,  physical  education  was  considered  a  fad 
or  a  frill  by  many  educators.  Today,  however,  its 
place  in  the  total  school  program  is  assured.  In  the 
introduction  to  a  new  book,  the  authors  point  up  the 
importance  of  physical  education  courses  for  girls. 
Some  points: 

—It  broadens  their  knowledge  in  the  general  field 
of  physical  activity. 

—It  develops  knowledge,  understanding,  and  appre¬ 
ciation  of  a  variety  of  sports  —  helps  create  intelligent 
spectators  rather  than  arm-chair  athletes.” 

—It  helps  pupils  assemble  information  on  the  values 
of  good  Dody  mechanics,  efficient  carriage,  weight 
control,  nutrition,  and  the  relations  of  these  to  good 
health. 

—Physical  education  stresses  the  value  of  rhythmic 
training  and  expression. 

Physical  Education  for  Girls  and  Women,  by  Emily 
R.  Andrews,  Helen  W.  Smith,  Margaret  Michels,  and 
others.  Prentice-Hall,  70  5th  Ave.,  N.Y.  11.  149p. 

Paper.  $2.95. 


•  VocationaUIndustrial 


Shops  can  teach  human  relations  if  they  are 
organized  for  it,  says  D.  E.  Dewey  in  School  Shop. 
Needed,  he  believes,  is  a  shop  committee  consisting  of 
three  boys  elected  by  the  entire  class.  They  set  up 
niles  for  the  shop;  check  on  discipline  problems;  see 
that  all  students  receive  just  and  fair  treatment.  In 
addition,  the  class  should  have  these  officers: 

A  foreman  who  is  elected  by  the  students  for  a 
period  of  nine  months.  He  should  have  had  previous 
shop  work  and  must  have  a  record  of  regular  attend¬ 
ance.  He  is  responsible  for  the  class  when  the  in¬ 
structor  is  out:  responsible  for  tools,  for  cleanup,  for 
students  leaving  the  room,  and  for  dismissal  at  the 
end  of  a  class  period.  An  assistant  foreman  helps  him 
with  these  duties. 
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Three  lead  men  are  appointed  by  the  instructor  and 
the  foreman.  The  first  lead  man  is  reswnsible  for  or¬ 
ganizing  production  work,  the  care  of  prints  and  di¬ 
mensions,  and  inspecting  projects.  The  second  lead 
man  helps  beginning  students  in  such  work  as  solder¬ 
ing,  filing,  sawing,  hot  metal,  lathe  work.  The  third  lead 
man  assists  in  getting  materials  and  with  instruction. 

This  system  of  class  organization  generally  pleases 
students  and  frees  the  instructor  from  many  details, 
says  Mr.  Dewey.  Another  advantage:  the  shop  com¬ 
mittee  serves  as  a  buffer  between  teacher,  foreman, 
and  class  workers  and  assures  that  student  grievances 
receive  attention. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
Textiles  As  An  Area  of  Industrial  Arts.  Dept,  of  Public  Instruc¬ 
tion,  Box  911,  Education  Building,  Harrisburg,  Penna.  53p. 
Paper.  $1.  (Includes  organization  of  instruction,  instructional 
material,  tools  and  devices,  possible  projects,  sample  job  assigrv- 
ments,  records  and  forms.) 


•  School  Plant 


A  school  bnilding  is  for  learning,  A.  J.  Foy 

Cross  reminds  readers.  “It  behooves  us  to  see  that  it 
stands  for  the  best  we  know  in  goals  and  methods  of 
education.”  The  high  school  room  should  have 

Efficient  Space: 

—Approximately  1200  square  feet  of  usable,  adapt¬ 
able  classroom  floor  space; 

—Approximately  100  square  feet  of  floor  space  im¬ 
mediately  adjacent  to,  but  detached  from,  the  class¬ 
room  proper  for  use  as  a  teacher’s  study  and  as  a 
pupil-teacner-parent  conference  room; 

—Approximately  100  square  feet  of  student  “special- 
work”  space; 

—And  adequate  storage  spaces  for  instructional  ma¬ 
terials  and  students’  work. 

Every  effort  should  be  made  to  make  such  rooms  a 

Healthful  Environment: 

—With  facilities  for  reducing  light  in  varying  de¬ 
grees  to  as  low  as  1/10  foot-candle  for  certain  types 
of  picture  projection; 

—With  means  of  heating  and  cooling  and  ventilating 
room  without  noise  or  drafts  under  all  conditions  of 
use; 

—With  facilities  and  structure  which  screens  out  dis¬ 
tracting  noises  and  reduces  reverberation  of  sound 
from  within  the  room; 

—And  which  has  been  painted  or  otherwise  deco¬ 
rated  and  furnished  in  pleasant  light  color  tones. 

The  modem  classroom  has  proper 

Learning- Aid  Facilities: 

—It  has  been  wired  for  convenient  use  of  modem 
classroom  equipment; 

—It  has  been  equipped  with  mnning  hot  and  cold 
water. 

—It  is  provided  with  functional  projection,  radio, 
television,  recording  and  playback,  and  other  instmc- 
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tional  equipment  such  as  books,  maps,  globes,  chalk 
boards,  display  surfaces,  learning-resources  files,  and 
adaptable  furniture. 

Dr.  Cross’  article  appears  in  Jan.  American  School 
Board  Journal. 

Low-priced  labor  is  no  solution  to  operation 
costs,  believes  C.  L.  Tillinghast,  Moline,  Ill.  schools. 
In  the  majority  of  schools,  a  great  deal  of  maintenance 
falls  on  the  custodian.  “Competency  in  analyzing  po¬ 
tential  costly  repairs  and  keeping  the  building  in 
good  shape  is  not  found  in  the  type  of  man  once 
diought  desirable  for  a  school  custodian.” 

Within  the  framework  of  set  salaries,  however,  there 
is  a  great  deal  that  can  be  done  to  employ  only  the 
essential  manpower  needed  for  si)ecific  assignments, 
says  Mr.  Tillinghast.  Some  suggestions: 

—In  large  schools,  have  the  cleaning  done  at  night. 
“There  is  far  too  much  lost  motion  during  daytime 
cleaning.” 

—Determine  manpower  needs  by  a  job  analysis,  not 
obsolete  rule-of-thumb  methods. 

—Where  school  buildings  need  a  fractional  part  of 
one  man’s  time,  use  roving  janitors. 

—During  summer  months  organize  cleaning  crews: 
one  crew  washes  windows  and  lights;  another  scrubs 
and  waxes  floors.  “The  use  of  power  machinery  be¬ 
comes  practical  where  crews  can  move  from  building 
to  building.” 

—Re-evaluate  work  needs  for  summer  programs.  Are 
all  the  men  needed  in  the  buildings?  Can  some  be 
moved  to  do  other  needed  work  on  the  school  grounds? 

“Economies  in  School  Plant  Operation”  appears  in 
School  Business  Affairs. 


•  Adult  Education 


Manpower  shortage  lays  new  stress  on  adult 
education,  H.  Grant  Vest,  Colorado  Commissioner  of 
Education,  told  the  Adult  Education  Association.  The 
sheer  need  to  keep  pace,  to  survive,  and  to  understand 
the  complexities  of  a  dynamic  society  require  continu¬ 
ous  education.  “The  very  existence  of  a  successful 
democracy  is  dependent  on  a  literate  citizenry.” 

The  concept  of  the  scope  of  the  public  education 
program  is  slowly  but  surely  expanding  to  include  edu¬ 
cational  programs  for  adults  as  well  as  for  children 
and  youth.  “I  believe,”  Commissioner  Vest  continued, 
“the  tremendous  growth  in  adult  education  can  be  at¬ 
tributed,  in  the  main,  to  a  recognition  by  each  adult 
of  the  fact  that  he  can  still  learn.  This  knowledge  has 
opened  new  horizons  for  adults  who  now  fully  realize 
they  didn’t  automatically  lose  ability  to  learn  when 
they  left  high  school  or  college,  and  that  education 
didn’t  abruptly  cease  at  age  16,  17,  or  18.” 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

The  Art  of  Problem  Solving,  by  Edward  Hodnett.  Harper,  49 
E.  33rd  St.,  N.Y.  16.  202p.  Index.  $3.50.  (Designed  to  be 
used  for  informal  group  improvement.  Author  teaches  English 
at  Ohio  U.  Written  for  adults.) 
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New  Clattroom  ^Material 


Ethical  Questions  Abe  Raised  ...  in  four  new 
films  distributed  by  McGraw-Hill.  “Who’s  Run¬ 
ning  Things?"  “Having  Your  Say,”  “Getting  What 
You’re  After,’’  “The  Public’s  Business”  discuss 
basic  social  and  moral  problems  of  good  citizen¬ 
ship.  330  W.  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  36. 

Handy  Reference  fob  English  Classes  ...  is 
Dictionary  of  American  Maxims,  comp,  by  David 
Kin.  Quotable  material  from  American  philoso¬ 
phers,  politicians,  humorists  .  .  .  arranged  by  key 
words.  Philosophical  Library,  15  E.  40th  St.,  N.V. 
16.  597p.  $7.50. 

Bring  Shakespeare  to  Life  .  .  .  with  a  new  film 
release.  Set  in  Stratford-on-Avon,  William  Shakes¬ 
peare  recreates  his  life  .  .  .  shows  scenes  from  his 
plays.  From  Encyclopedia  Britannica  Films,  1150 
Wilmette  Ave.,  Wilmette,  Ill. 

Teach  Teen-Agers  Responsibility  .  .  .  with  three 
safety  education  films.  “Noontime  Nonsense,”  “Six 
Murderous  Beliefs,”  “You’re  in  Charge”  show  how 
to  conquer  reckless  driving  and  improper  attitudes 
.  .  .  develop  safe  practices  in  bany-sitting.  Na¬ 
tional  Safety  Council,  425  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chi¬ 
cago  11,  Ill.  Rental:  $5  ea. 

Tots  Can  Learn  Good  Manners  .  .  .  says  Dr. 
Frances  Horwich  in  Miss  Frances’  Storybook  of 
Manners.  Table  manners,  taking-turns,  other  prob¬ 
lems  covered  in  story  form.  Ages  4-7.  Rancf  Mc¬ 
Nally,  Box  7600.  Chicago  80,  Ill.  $2.95. 

Adventure  Reading  for  Boys  .  .  .  Champlain: 
Father  of  New  France,  by  Cecile  Pepin  Edwards, 
shows  thrill  of  discovery  and  exploration.  Abing¬ 
don  Press,  150  5th  Ave.,  N.Y.  11.  $1.50. 

Pleasure  Reading  fob  Girls  ...  A  Dream  of 
Sadler’s  Wells,  by  Lorna  Hill,  tells  of  training,  life 
of  young  ballet  student.  Henry  Holt,  383  Madi¬ 
son  Ave.,  N.Y.  17.  $2.75. 

Handbook  for  Language  Arts  Teachers  .  .  . 
Magic  in  Words,  by  Ada  Fuller  Crowley,  stresses 
the  role  of  motivation  in  building  vocabulary  .  .  . 
tells  how  to  develop  zest  for  word-learning.  Ex¬ 
position  Press,  383  4th  Ave.,  N.Y.  16.  81p.  $3. 

Machines  That  Built  America  ...  by  Roger 
Burlingame,  stresses  the  place  of  industry  in  cre¬ 
ating  American  wealth.  Traces  development  of 
mass  production  from  Evans’  conveyor  belt  to 
Ford’s  factories.  From  New  American  Library, 
501  Madison  Ave.,  N.Y,  22.  Paper.  35c. 

How  TO  Look  at  Pictures  ...  is  subject  of  a 
new  book.  The  Painter’s  Eye,  by  Maurice  Grosser, 
explains  trends  in  art  through  the  years,  analyzes 
various  schools,  discusses  problems  in  composition. 
Mentor  Books,  501  Madison  Ave.,  N.Y.  22.  35c. 

Children-Selected  Stories  Appear  ...  in  The 
Talking  Tree,  sel.  by  Augusta  Baker.  Out-of-print 
fairy  tales  from  15  lands  .  .  .  many  familiar.  Lip- 
pincott,  E.  Washington  Sq.,  Philadelphia  5,  Pa.  $3. 

New  Book  for  General  Science  .  .  .  Fire  In 
Your  Life,  by  Irving  Adler,  points  out  importance 
of  fire  in  advance  of  civilization,  science,  conser¬ 
vation.  Stressed:  fire  is  neutral  power  .  .  .  can  be 
good  or  evil.  John  Day  Co.,  210  Madison  Ave., 
N.Y.  16.  $2.75. 
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